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| vreat waters, many single islands, if not groups, 
| which 


: a . 


For the Friend 
“ Polynesian Researches, during a residence 
of nearly six years in the South Sea Islands, 
including desc riptions of the natural history | 
and scenery of the islands, with remarks on| 
the history, mythology, tre auditions, government, 
arts, manners ‘and customs of the “inhabi tants, | 
by William Ellis, missionary to the Society and | 
Sandwich Islands, and author of the ‘Tour of 


Hawaii in 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1830.” | 


On examining a map of the world, besides | 
the four great continents, we find an immense 
multitude of islands, occupying, at larger or 
smaller intervals, a space in the Pacific Ocean, 
of 120° of longitude, almost equally divided 
by the meridian of London, and stretching in 
width through 30° of north, and 40° of south 
latitude. 

The constituents of this enormous archipel- 
ago vary in size, from the great island of 
New Holland, down to the coral rock of a 
few acres, whose surface has scarcely emerg 
ed from the surrounding waves. To Nev 
Holland and the large islands in its tai 
vicinity, modern geographers have assigned 
the name of Australasia; to the smaller islands, 
the general appellation of Polynesia; whilst 
particular groups are further distinguished by 
the names affixed to them by their original 
European visiters, such as the Sandwich, 
Friendly, Marquesan, and Georgian Islands. 

The Pacific Ocean, which stretches its vast 
expanse of waters over more than one third of | 
the whole surface of our globe, was first discov- | 
ered in 1513, by Nugnez de Balboa, the gov- 
ernor of the Spanish colony of Santa Maria, 
in the Isthmus of Darien. Seven years after 
this important event, Magellan, the celebrated | 
Portuguese. doubled the continent of South 
America, pursued his adventurous course over 
the hitherto untraversed surface of the Pacific, | 
and discovered the Ladrone Islands, in the} 
north-eastern portion of the great archipelago. | 
The vessel in which Magellan sailed finally | 
returned to Europe, having performed the first | 





voyage ever made round the world, though | ithe poor people whose country they had opened 
her intrepid commander Jost his life in ajto the notice of civilized nations. 


quarrel with some of the natives of the Philli- 
pine Islands. 

Several distinguished Spanish, Dutch and 
English navigators followed Magellan in his 
course, and successively discovered the various 


groups of islands, which, under the gene ral ee an population, who introduced among 
| name of Polynesia, geographers now consider them the diseases and crimes of the old world. 
Although| For a long series of years, every successive 
ast fifty years a large number of, trader who visited the South Seas, 
jislands have been discovered and explored, 


ifresh discoveries are continu: illy taking place, 
and there are doubtless, in the bosom of these 


increased 
ina greater or less degree the aggregate of 
misery and vice, and the rapid decrease in the 
native population threatened in the space of a 
few years to reduce these delightful islands to the 
as yet remain unknown to the inhabi-| condition of desolate, uninhabited wastes. But 
tants of the other parts of the globe. ‘The|it was not the will of Providence that so fair 
narratives of the various adventurers in these|and beautiful a portion of his creation should 
distant regions, have claimed, in an eminent|thus become ravaged and destroyed. From the 
| degree, the inte rest and regard of all civilized | same sources that they had suffered the greatest 
jnations. Opening to view a new world, in-|injuries, they were destined to receive the 
\habited by a race of men, of a singular and | highest benefits. Itis now more than thirty 
| highly interesting character—breathing forth a| years since the first efforts were made to in- 


| spiritof's stirring adventure—describing, in glow- | trod: uce civilization and Christianity into the 


jing terms, the natural beauties of these delight-| Polynesian islands; and after a long struggle 
ful isles, whose scenery and productions were,| with ignorance and prejudice, with open and 
in many respects, new and peculiar, the| secret opposition, the labours of those who 


journals of the circumnavigaters were read | faithfully toiled in a field long barren and un- 


with unparalleled pleasure and avidity. \fruitful, have at last been signally and eminently 


ii 2 ver > B re - “ rte . 
The narratives of Captain Cook, the account| blessed. ‘The manners, and arts of 
of the wreck of the Antelope at the Pelew civilized countries, have been introduced to a 
[slands, the journals of Vancouver, Bouganville, | $'@@t extent in many of the islands; the dis- 
&c. whilst they were full of instruction and|Z¥Stng vices, the cruel and unnatural super- 
interest to the natural and moral philosopher, |“W'0"ss the barbarous habits and institutions 
were productive, to juvenile readers, of the | Which were universally prevalent, have been 
highest gratification. |totally subverted, and in the place of an idolatry 
horrid in its rites and demoralizing in all its 
|practices, the doctrines of C hristianity have 
been embraced with a zeal and fervour worthy 
of their divine origin and character. 


customs, 


None of us, perhaps, can recall more glow- 
-|ing and delightful impressions, than were made 
upon our minds, whilst poring over the roman- 


tic pages of these hardy adventurers. It is not my presert intention to go into a 


detail either of the progress or effects of this 
truly wonderful conversion—suffice it therefore 
to say, that both in the Sandwich and Society 


But the spell is broken—these distant seas, 
which used to be cleaved at long intervals by 
the keel of some solitary explorer, have gra- 
dually become a common resort for the votaries | jslands, a total revolution has taken place within 
of commerce. ‘The settlements of the British! the last fifteen years. Population has increased, 
in Australasia, and the rapid increase of the) civilization has r: apidly progresse »d,and an entire 
whale fisheries in the South Seas, have caused renovation been effected in the moral, intel- 
a frequent and constant passage of European Jectual, and physical condition of the people. 
jand American vessels through a considerable! ‘These effects are all attributable to the in- 
|portion of the great archipelago. fluence of Christianity, which has operated in 

The prominent islands in the various groups) a powerful manner on the lives and conversa- 
have been visited and explored by the merchant, | tion of many of the islanders—new views, new 
the philosopher, and the Christian missionary;| hopes, new consolations in life and in death, 
and the climate, scenery, productions and cha-| have been opened tothe minds of many of the 
racter of the aboriginal inhabitants, have been! Christian converts; and it is not indulging an 
| investigated and described with intelligence and | extravagant expectation to anticipate, that, in 
fidelity. | twenty years more, the whole of Polynesia will 

The visits of Captain Cook and the other 'be inhabited by a civilized and enlightened 
early navigators, seemed likely fora long period | © hristian population. 

\to be productive of the worst consequences to} It is time, however, to advert to the book 
whose title page stands at the head of the pre- 
Whilst the|sent article, and whose objects and character 
islanders received from these visiters an acces-| are pretty well explained in the title itself. By 
sion to their stock of animals and vegetables, | referring to the first volume of “ The Friend,” 
and a knowledge of many of the European arts|our readers will find a number of interesting 
and utensils, they were also exposed to the con-| articles detailing the history of the Sandwich 
taminating example of some of the vilest of the! islands, and the introduction of Christianity inta 
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Hawaii, (Owhyhee) ands ome other members | 


of that group. In those articles the name of 
Wm. Ellis, the author of the book we are now 
about to notice, is introduced, and a reference 
made to his labours in the Society islands, 
which form the subject matter of a considerable 
part of this work. 


party in a short time alter. ‘The first day and| sent two or three Catawbas in the night past 
\night they took nothing, but lived upon some their camps with buffalo hoofs fixed to their 
green corn which they had with them. At this|feet, so as to make artificial tracks. In the 
time their prisoner, although treated with great | morning those in the camp followed after these 
kindness, and not at all curtailed in his liberty, | tracks, thinking they were buffalo, until they 
was not allowed the privilege of a gun, or to| were fired on by the Catawbas, and several of 
‘accompany the hunters when they were out, | them killed; the others fled, collected a party 


The 109th and 110th pages of the second but had to remain with the boys and squaws, 
volume of “The Friend,” contain a succinct! of which a considerable number always ac- 
and interesting narrative of the progress of|companied these hunting camps. The next 
Christianity throughout the Polynesian islands|day we encamped about 12 o’clock, and the 
generally. These articles we would recom-|hunters turned out to hunt, and I went down 
mend to the careful perusal of our readers,|the run that we encamped on with some 
as they will serve to illustrate the observations} squaws and boys to hunt plumbs, which we 
we now propose to make upon the book ed found in great plenty. On my return to camp 
consideration. [ observed a large piece of fat meat. The 

We have seldom read a more interesting! Delaware Indian that could speak some English, 
book than the Polynesian Researches. Its | obse *rved me looking earnestly at the meat, and 
author is evidently a man of strong and discri- lasked me what meat you think that is? 1 said 
minating intellect, of a lively and an active! suppose it is bear meat; he laughed and said, 
imagination, resolute in his purposes, patient|ho, all one fool you, beal now “elly pool, and 
and indefatigable in the execution of his under-| pointing to the other side of the camp he said, 
takings, and of great zeal and fervour in the |look at that skin, you think that beal skin? | 
cause of Christianity. went and lifted the skin which appeared like an 

His style is easy and perspicuous—his des-|ox hide; he then said what skin you think that? 
criptions are oftentimes graphic and vivid,|I replied I thought it was a buffalo hide; he 
whilst his delineations of the manners, customs | laughe «l and said, you fool again, you know 
and arts of the natives are minute, and exe- | nothing ; you think buffalo that colo? lLac- 
cuted apparently with great fidelity. |knowledged I did not know much about these 

The first part of the work containsa regular |\things, and told him I never saw a buffalo, 
narrative of the original and progressive efforts |and that ! had not heard what colour they were. 
of the missionaries, in the introduction of|He replied, by and by you shall see gleat many 
Christianity into the South Sea islands, from! buffalo. He now go to gleat lick. That skin 
the year 1791, up to near the present period. |no buffalo skin, that skin buck elk skin. They 
This narrative is full of incident and interest,/then went out with brought in 
and is a record of a tedious and_disheartening, | the remainder of this buck elk, which was 
but finally successful labour. In a short time | the fattest creature I ever saw of the tallow 
we propose, with the approbation of the editor,|kind.”’ After having passed about two months 
to give an abstract of it in the columns of “ The} at this encampment, where they were pretty 
Friend;’ 
to such extracts from the work under review, | some forty or fifty miles to a salt lick, where 
as will serve to exhibit the original character of| they succeede di in making about half a bushel 
the inhabitants, and such notice of the scenery |of salt. 
and productions of the islands as may render] Afier supplying themselves with a sufficiency 
the narrative of their civilization more inter- |of salt, of which our prisoner complains they 
esting and intelligible. Z. 


horses, and 


| were often in great want, the little company 
|proceeded six or seven aes s further, and en- 
camped ona sinall cveek. “ Though,” 


Sia ; _ ,. |Colonel Smith, * the Indians ‘had given me a 
Col. James Smith's narrative of his captivity,| sun, | had not been admitted (permitted) to go 


among the Indians, from the year 
until 1759 


(To be continued 


says 


For “ The Friend.’ 


1758 ‘tout from the camp to hunt. At this place 
Mohawk Solomon afked me to go out from the 


No. Il. camp to hunt, which I readily agreed to. After 
For several weeks after Colonel Smith had| some time we came upon some fresh buffalo 


undergone the ceremony of adoption into an tracks. I had observed before that the Indians 
Indian family, he remained stationary at the! were upon their guard and afraid of an enemy, 
town where that ceremony was performed. | for until now they and the southern nations had 
But in the mean time the principal chiefs and been at war. As we were following the buffalo 


warriors had held a grand council, in which it| tracks, Solomon seemed to be upon his guard, 
was determined to make a predatory excur- | went very slow, 


and would frequently stand and 
sion to the frontier of Virginia. 


we 


Thus the town) listen, and appeared to be in suspense ; 
was left very much deserted, and our prisoner;}came to where the tracks were very plain 


had to w hile away the tedious hours of his ¢ ap-|in the sand, and I said it is surely buffalo tracks: 


tivity, by observing and partaking of the various| he said, hush, you know nothing; may be buffalo 


amusements of the place, such as games of| tlacks, may be Catawba. He went very cautious 
various kinds, feasts, war dances, &c. On/until we found more 


one occasion Mohawk Solomon, one of the| he then smiled and said, Catawba cannot make 
principal chiefs, who had been left behind to} so. He then stopped and told me an old story 
protect the squaws and children, invited Col.| about the Catawbas. He said that formerly the 
Smith to accompany him with some others on| Catawbas came near one of their hunting 
a hunting excursion. This invitation was ac- camps, and at some distance from the camp lay 
cepted, and our prisoner set out with the hunting} in ambush, and in order to decoy them out, 


decisive indications ; 


at the present, confining ourselves} successful in taking game, the party moved off 


|and pursued the Catawbas; but they (Cataw- 
|bas) in their subtility brought with them rattle. 
snake poison, which they had collected from 
the bladder which lieth at the root of the snake’s 
teeth; this they had corked up in a short piece 
of a cane stalk ; they had also brought with 
them small cane or reed, about the size of a 
rye straw, which they made sharp at the end 
like a pen, and dipped them into this poison, 
and stuck them in the ground among the grass 
along their own tracks, in such a position that 
they might stick into the legs of their pursuers, 
which answered the design; and as the Cataw- 
bas had runners behind, to watch the motion of 
their pursuers, when they found that a number 
of them were lame, being artificially snake 
bitten, and that they were all turning back, the 
Catawbas turned upon their pursuers and 
defeated them, and killed and scalped all 
those that were lame. When Solomon had 
finished this story, and found that I understood 
him, he concluded by saying, you don’t know, 
Catawba velly bad Indian, Catawba all one 
devil Catawba,’ 

One afternoon, while at this camp, the pri- 
soner was sent down the creek with ten or a 
dozen dogs to look for turkeys; he had not 
proceeded far before he discovered some buffalo 
tracks, which he followed until nearly night in 
hopes of taking one of those animals; not 
succeeding in this, he attempted to retrace his 
steps to the creek, but the darkness overtook 
him, and he found himself lost in the woods, 
where he was obliged to pass the night. The 
Indians turned out next mornmg to bunt him, 
and as he had a number of dogs with him, and 
the grass and weeds being tall and rank, they 
were enabled to follow his tracks with great 
accuracy ; and when they overtook him on the 
following day, they all se emed to be in a very 
good humour; nevertheless, they took his gun 
away from him, and reduced him to the use of 
his bow and arrows for nearly two years after 
wards. About six weeks after this humiliating 
affair, the hunting camp was broken up and the 
party returned to town. When they arrived, 
they found the war party had returned from 
Virginia with a number of scalps and prisoners. 

| Among other booty the party brought with them 

ia Bible, and which they had presented to a 
{Dutch woman, who was a prisoner among 
them; but being unable to read it, she presented 
it to our author, who appears to have received 
it with great satisfaction. 

Some time in the fall of this year, our prisoner 
accompanied his adopted brother on a tour to a 
Wyandot settlement, at the mouth of the Canes- 
adooharie, which empties into lake Erie. At this 
place, the two brothers passed the remainder of 
the season, making frequent excursions to differ- 
ent parts of the lake, and oftentimes encamping 
on the shores of the Canesadooharie and other 
places where game was plenty, for many weeks 
together. On one occasion, during an encamp- 
ment of this kind, some where on the head 
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waters of the Canesadooharie, Col. Smith left 
his pouch with his books, &c. wrapt up in a 
blanket at the camp, and went out to hunt nuts, 
as appears to have been his custom on these 
occasions, for as yet he had not been restored 
to the privilege of having a gun. 

«On my return to camp my books were 
missing. I enquired after them, and asked the 
Indians if they knew where they were. ‘They 
told me they supposed the puppies had carried 
them off. I did not believe them, but thought 
they were displeased at my poring over my 
books, and concluded they had destroyed them, 
or put them out of the way.” 

A few days after this occurrence, the colonel 
having been out again after nuts, was returning 
towards evening, when he beheld an erection 
hard by the camp, of what he thought a gal- 
lows, which was made by placing inthe ground 
two saplings which had been prepared for the 
purpose, and which were about twelve feet 
high and fifteen feet apart, with a horizontal 
pole extending from one to the other. With 
the circumstance of the books fresh in his me- 
mory, and stil! believing that the Indians were 
offended at him for having bestowed so much 
time upon them, our poor prisoner concluded 
that he was to be put to death, and that the 
supposed gallows had been erected for his 
execution. Impressed with these melancholy 
forebodings, it was with no ordinary feelings 
of pleasure that he observed the Indians, on the 
following morning, collecting all the various 
skins which they had taken during this excur- 
sion, and hanging them over the horizontal 
pole in such a way as to preserve them from 
the weather and other injury. After having 
secured their skins, they next buried in the 
ground their canoe, and set of in quest of a 
suitable spot for their winter encampment. 

** As we had at this time no horses, every one 
got a pack on his back, and we steered about 
an east course, and encamped. In the morn- 
ing we proceeded on the same course, about 
ten miles, to a large creek that empties into 
Lake Erie, between Canesadooharie and Caya- | 
haga. Here they made their winter cabin in| 
the following manner. They cut logs about} 
fifteen feet long, and laid these logs upon each 
other, and drove posts in the ground, at each| 
end, to keep them together: the posts they 
tied together at the top with bark, and by this| 
means raised a wall about fifteen feet long, 
and about four feet high, and in the same man- 
ner they raised another wall opposite to this, 
at_about twelve feet distant; they then drove 
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that appeared, the squaws stopped with moss,| 
which they collected from old logs; and at 
the door they hung a bear skin, and, notwith-| spurious candour, which consists in indifference te 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Christian love is not to be confounded with that 


religious sentiment, or in connivance at sinful prac- 


standing the winters are hard here, our lodging Ph 


was better than I expected.” 
It was in December when they got into this} No terms have been more misunderstood or 
comparatively fine mansion, and the whole| abused, than candour and charity. Some have 
company soon became reduced almost to starva-| found in them an act of toleration for all reli- 
tion. ‘The hunters turned out every morning,| gious opinions, however opposed to one ano- 
and made the greatest exertions to procure) ther, or to the holy Scriptures, and a bull of 
game for the suffering party; and our prisoner,| indulgences for all sinful practices, which do 
with the boys and squaws, as regularly turned| not transgress the laws of our country ; so that, 
out to hunt haws and nuts, to satisfy the cra-|by the aid of these two words, all truth and 
vings of their appetites. ‘To find the nuts, it| holiness may be driven out of the world ; for, 
was necessary first to scrape away the snow|if error be innocent, truth must be unimport- 
from the places where they intended to search| ant; and, if we are to be indulgent towards 
for them; this rendered it a very irksome! the sins of others, under the sanction, and by 
and unpleasant business. ‘They, however, were| the command of Scripture, holiness can be of 
often successful in finding large quantities of| no consequence, either to them or ourselves. 
hickory-nuts, which, in a spirit of manly gene-| If we were to hearken to some, we should 
rosity, they carried to the camp to be equally| conceive of charity, not as she really is, a 
divided with the hunters, in case they should spirit of ineffable beauty, descending from 
return without success. “ After our return,”|heaven upon our distracted earth, holding in 
says the author, “the hunters came in, who|her hand the torch of truth, which she had 
had killed only two small turkeys, which were| lighted at the fountain of celestial radiance, 
but little among eight hunters, thirteen squaws, | and clad ina vest of unsullied purity ; and who, 
boys and girls ; but they were divided with the|as she entered upon the scene of discord, pro- 
greatest equity and justice: every one got their| claimed “ glory to God in the highest,” as 
equal share. | well as ‘* peace on earth, good will to men ;”’ 
“The next day the hunters turned out|but we should think of her as a lying spirit— 
again, and killed one deer and three bears.| clad, indeed, in some of the attire of an angel 
One of the bears was very large and re-|of light, but bearing no heavenly impress, hold- 
markably fat. The hunters carried in meat|ing no torch of truth, wearing no robe of 
sufficient to give us all a hearty supper andj holiness; smiling, perhaps, but, like a. syco- 
breakfast.” phant, upon all without distinction; calling 
The squaws, and all that could carry, turned| upon men, as they are combating for truth, 
out to bring in meat: every one had their | and striving against sin, tosheathe their swords, 
share assigned them, and my load was among|and cast away their shields, to be indulgent 
the least: yet, not being accustomed to carry-| towards each other’s vices, and tolerant of each 
ing in this way, I got exceedingly weary, and|other’s errors, because they all mean and feel 
told them my load was too heavy, I must leave| so substantially alike, though they have differ- 
part of it and come for it again. ‘They made|ent modes of expressing their opinions, and of 
halt, and only laughed at me, and took part of|giving utterance to their feelings. Is this 
my load, and added it toa young squaw’s, who|charity 2? No: it is Satan in the habiliments 
had as much before as I carried. This kind| of Gabriel. 
of reproof had a greater tendency toexcite me} It is, | imagine, generally thought, by at 
to exert myself in carrying without complain-|least a great part of mankind, that it is of 
ing, than if they had whipped me for laziness.” little consequence what a man’s religious opin- 
The severe sufferings to which the Indians|ions are, provided his conduct be tolerably 
were reduced from a scarcity of food, and| correct ; that charity requires us to think well 
even when the hunters were successful in tak-| of kis state, and that it is the very essence of 
ing a quantity of game, the great difficulty they| bigotry to question the validity of his claim to 
experienced in conveying sufficient quantities} the character of a Christian, or to doubt of the 
to the camp, which was often a considerable safety of his soul; in other words, it is pretend- 
distance off, induced the Indians to turn their|ed that benevolence requires us to think well 
attention to some more expeditious and less| of men, irrespective of religious opinions, and 





forks in the ground, in the centre of each end,| irksome method of carrying their provisions,| that it is almost a violation of the rule of love 


and laid a strong pole, from end to end, on 
these forks; and from these walls to the pole 
they set up poles instead of rafters, and on 
these they tied small poles instead of laths, 
and a cover was made of Lynn bark, which 
will run even in the winter season. 

“ At the end of these walls, they set up split 
timber, so that they had timber all round, ex- 
cepting a door at each end. 
place of a chimney, they left an open place ;| 
and for bedding, they laid down the aforesaid | 
kind of bark, on which they spread bear-skins. | 


At the top, in'ceed against the frontier settlements, for the} essentially into the nature of love ? 


than on the backs of their hunters. To take|to attempt to unsettle their convictions, or to 
this important matter into consideration, and|render them uneasy in the possession of their 
to devise some mode of relief, a grand council} sentiments, although we may conclude them to 
was held at their little encampment, in which| be fundamentally wrong. But does this disre- 
it was resolved, that the possession of one or| gard of all opinions—at least, the disposition 
two horses would greatly lessen their present|to thi::k well of persons as to their religious 
difficulty. It was accordingly determined that| character, and the safety of their souls, what- 
a small war-party should be made up, to pro-jever may be the doctrines they hold—enter 
Most 
purpose of obtaining some of these animals.| certainly not, but actually opposes it. Bene- 
This determination meeting the hearty concur-| volence is good will to men, but this is a very 
rence of all concerned, preparation was forth-| different thing from a good opinion of their 


Irom end to end of this hut, along the middle, | with commenced; and in a few days, the war-| principles and practices ; so different, that the 
there were fires, which the squaws made of|riors, being equipped and ready, set out on|\former may not only exist, in all its force, 


dry split wood; and the holes or open places|their expedition. C. 


without the latter, but be actually incompatible 





with it: for, if I believe that a man holds 
opinions that endanger his safety, benevolence 
requires, not that [| should shut my eyes to his 
danger, and lull him into false confidence, but 
that | should bear my testimony, and express 
my fears concerning his situation. Benevo- 


lence is a very different thing from complacen-| portion of Scripture 


cy or esteem. These are founded on appro- 
bation of character; the other is nothing more 
than a desire to promote happiness. 

The question, whether love is to be con- 
founded with indifference to religious princi- 
ple, for such does the spurious candour | am 
contending against amount to, 
by an appeal to Scripture. 


the truth,’ said Christ, “and the truth shall 
make you free.”’ “This is life eternal, to| 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 


Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 


that believeth not the Son, shall net see life 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.”? With 
what emphasis did the apostle speak of the| 
conduct of those who attempted to pervert the 
great doctrine of justification by faith, by in- 
troducing the obsolete ceremonies of the Jewish 
law. “But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, than 
that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed. As we said before, so say | 
now again, if any preach any other gospel un- 
to you, than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” Now, cert ainly, this is any thing 
but indifference to religious opinion ; for, be it 
observed, it was matter of opinion, and not the 
duties of morality, or of practical religion, 
that was here so strenuously opposed. The 
apostle commands Timothy “ to hold fast the 
form of sound words, and to give himself to 
doctrine.” The apostle John has this strong 
language :—* Whosoever transgresseth, 
abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not 
God. He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ 
he hath both the Father and the Son. If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 
receive bim not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed ; for he that biddeth him God} 
speed, is partaker of his evil deeds.’’ Jude 
commands us to * contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints.’ 
and many other passages which might be quoted, 
it is evident, not only that truth is important and 
necessary to salvation, but that error is guilty, 


and, in many instances, connected with the loss| 


of the soul. “If a man may disbelieve one 
truth, and yet be free from sin for so doing, he 
may disbelieve two; and if two, four ; 
four, ten; and if ten, half the 
half the Bible, the whole: and he may be a 
deist, and yet be ina safe state ; ’ 
atheist, and still go to heaven.’ 
The whole process of practical and experi- 
mental religion is carried on by the instrument- 
ality of right sentiments ; and to suppose that 
holiness could be produced | in the soul, as w ell 
by error as by truth, is not only contrary to| 
revelation, but no less contrary to reason. if! 
truth sanctify, error must, In some way or other, 
pollute ; : 
only so distinct, but so opposite, can produce 
the same effect, is absurd : and the Scriptures 


every where insist upon the importance of|inere specks upon a bright and polished sur- 


is best decided | 
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the truth, not merely on its own account, but| face, which nothing but a most fastidious pre- 
| cision would ever notice. 


on account of its moral effect upon the soul. 
If this view of the subject be correct, 
Christian charity cannot mean indifference to 
religious sentiment ; for if so, it would be a 
temper of mind in direct opposition to a large! 
: nor are we required, by| 
lthis virtue, to give the least countenance to| 
what we think is error. We may, indeed, be} 
called bigots; for this term, in the lips of| 
|many, means nothing more than a reproach | 
for attaching importance to right sentiments. 
/No word has been more misunderstood than 
this. If by bigotry is meant such an over-| 





the latter, and at the s 





Such persons con- 
demn, as sour and rigid ascetics, all who op- 
pose and condemn iniquity; revile them ag 


| uniting ina kind of malignant Opposition to 


the cheerfulness of society, the very dregs of 
| puritanism and barbarism ; and reproach ‘them 
as being destitute of all the charities and 
courtesies of life. But if candour be a con- 
founding of the distinctions between sin and 
holiness, a depreciating of the excellence of 
same time a diminis shing 
of the evil of the former ; if it necessarily lead 


“Ye shall know| 


* He that believ-| 
eth on the Son, hath everlasting life; and he}c 


and | 


,| quence, is only to confirm their delusion, and| 


. | 
Irom these, 


and if| 


sible; and if] 


he may be an| 


for to suppose that two causes, not| 


us to connive with an easy and good natured 
air at iniquity, and to smile witha kind and 
such a blind/ gentle aspect upon the transgressions which 
as closes the ave-| we witness ;—then it must be something 
|nues of conviction ; such a selfish zeal for our; openly at variance with the letter and the 
creed, as actually destroys benevolence, and| spirit of revelation: and surely that candour 
-auses us to hate those who difler from us ;—! which runs counter to the mind of God, can- 


| weening attachment to our opinions, as makes 
\us refuse to listen to argument ; 
regard to our own views, 


./it is an evil state of mind, manifestly at vari-| not be the love on which St. Paul Passes such 


ance love : 


with but if, as is generally the}an eulogium in this chapter.* We are told 
case, it means, by those who use it, only zeal|in holy Scriptures that sin is exceedingly sin- 
for truth, it is perfectly consistent with love, | ful ; that it is the abominable thing which God 
and actually a part of it; for “charity re-| hates ; that the wages of it are death; 
joiceth in the truth.’ It is quite compatible| by 


with good will to men, therefore, 


r that 
an unholy feeling we violate the law: 


to attach} we are commanded to abstain from its very 
high importance to doctrines, to condemn | appearance ; we are warne d against 
error, to deny the Christianity and safety of|cusing it in ourselves, or in each othe ae 
those who withhold their assent from funda-|are admonished to reprove it, resist it, 
mental truths, and to abstain from all such} and to oppose it, to the uttermost. C ertainly, 
|religious communion with them as would im-| then, it cannot be required by the law of love, 
ply, in the least possible degree, any thing like| that we should look with a mild and tolerant 
indifference to opinion. It does appear to| eye onsin. Love to man arises out of love 
me, that the most perfect benevolence to men, \to God ; but can it be possible to love God, 
is that which, instead of looking with compla-| and not to hate sin? it is the fruit of faith, but 
cency on their errors, warns them of their! faith purifies the heart; it is cherished by a 
|danger, and admonishes them to escape. It} sense of redeeming love, but the very end of 


is no matter that they think they are in the| the scheme of redemption is the destruction of 
lright—this only 


makes their case the more|sin. Indulgence of men in their sins, conni- 
alarming ; and to act towards them as if we} vance at their iniquity, instead of being an act 
ithought their mistaken of benevolence, is the greatestscruelty : hence 
the emphatic language of God to the Israel- 
ites—* Thou shalt not bate thy brother in 
thine heart ; thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
| neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him.”’ 
Would it be benevolence to connive at that 
conduct by which any individual was bringing 
disease upon his body, or poverty into his cir- 
\ cumstances? If not, how ean it be benevo- 
with unaffected compassion, and to labour for| lent to leave him, without a warning, to do 
their conversion with disinterested kindness.| that which will involve his soul in ruin? ‘To 
We are to bear, with unruffled meekness, all| think more lightly of the evil of sin than the 
| their provoking sarcasms ; and to sustain, with} word of God does ; to call that good, or even 
deep humility, the consciousness of our clearer| indifferent, which by it is called evil; to make 
| perceptions ; and to convince them that, with! allowances, which it does not make, for human 
the steadiest resistance of their principles, we] frailty ; to frame excuses for sin which it dis- 
unite the tenderest concern for their persons. | allows ; to lull the consciences of men, by 
And, if charity do not imply indifference | considerations in extenuation of guilt which it 
ito religious opinions, so neither does it mean| forbids ; or to do any thing to produce other 
| connivance at sin. There are some persons| views and feelings in reference to iniquity, 
whose views of the evil of sin are so dim and|/than such as are warranted by the Scrip- 
\contracted, or their good nature is so accom-|ture,—is not charity, but a participation in 
| modating and unscriptural, that they make all} other men’s sins. 
kinds of excuses for men’s transgressions, and| It is the nature of charity, I admit, not to 


‘allow of any latitude that is asked for human| be hasty to impute evil motives to actions of 
‘frailty, The greatest sins, if they are not 


a doubtful nature; not to take pleasure in 
| committed against the laws of society, are re- 


finding out the faults of others ; not to mag- 
duced to the mere infirmities of our fallen nify them beyond the reality, but to make all 


nature, which should not be visited with harsh|the allowance that a regard to truth will 
censure ; and as for the lesser ones, they are 


ex- 
we 
to 





views of no conse-| 
to aid their destruction. 

It is true we are neither to despise them} 
nor persecute them; we are neither to op-| 
[press nor ridicule them; we are neither to| 
lock upon them with haughty scorn nor with 
callous indifference ;—but while we set our-| 


selves against their errors, we are to pity them) 


| 
| 








* 1 Cor. chap. 13th, 
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admit of ; to hope the best in the absence of Our frailty help, our vice control, For “ The Friend.’ 
. . - . _ . ry ° - 

sroof; and to be willing to forgive the offence Subdue the senses to the soul. | The following extracts from the Journal of 
} ’ ‘ ae . | Tl 7 . . > : ew e 

; been ec ed against ourselves: . s ; , | Lhomas Story, will, it is believed, be found 
when it has been comunitt d against ourselves Sila tala lta ea ais ee ae ’ a v » be fou 
but to carry it beyond this, and let it degene- worthy of a place in the columns of “ The 


P , And Peace, the fruit of love, bestow; Friend.” e Soy 
rate into a complaisance which is afraid to! And, lest our feet should haply stray, riend,”” and will, from their interesting as 
| well as instructive nature, well repay an atten- 


rebuke, or Oppose, or condemn sin, lest we Protect and guide us in the way; 
should offend the transgressor, or violate the yor - an gen romeo | uve perusal, X. 

qs i My a i ae n prac ise a lal We bDelicve . - «.° e ° 
law of courtesy, or subject ourselves to the “ Having concluded some writing in which 


reproach of being a censorious bigot; which,  Jmmortal honour, endless fame, I had been engaged, the people called Quakers 
: . . . ‘ | . ‘ 
courts the good-will and promotes the self-| Attend the Almighty Father's name; | were suddenly and with some surprise brought 
. . : a 4 P .° Tp o. S be , - | ee = . = 
satisfaction of others, by conniving at their Ly ao Son oe _areieri ae to my mind: and so strongly impressed on my 
: Ps : 10 for lost man’s redemption died; ‘ =") i 
is: which secks to ingratiate ttselfin their t , reme ance. ths ie ‘ er Pea 
SiS 5 whic as Fr And equal adoration be, | remembrance, that then eforw ard I had a se 
affections, by being indulgent to their vices;— Eternal Comforter, to Thee ! cret inclination to enquire further concerning 
is to violate at once the law both of the first | them, their way and principles. It was some 
* ¢} on f , , . a ¢ 
and of the second ‘lable ; is to forget every, — | time in the 5th month, 1691, when an oppor- 


igation which we are laid under, both to) tunity was presented : the occasi Poe een 
ee rod and oh if th + b | Among the evidences for the canon of the Old| nity was presented ; the a of «it wa a 
love God and our neighbour. — us De CAN! Testament, there is a very remarkable one, arising|S0Me concerns that I had in the west parts of 
dour, it is no less opposed to piety than to hu-| from the Jewish colonies settled in China and India| Cumberland, when, being in company with one 
manity, and can never be the love enjoined in| about the Christian cra, or even some centuries ear-| of that profession on a seventh day night, on 
s : y TY T | > Thevw sz ages > . 2YU s es . . . - © . 

so many places in the New Testament. No: - hey = a oe srt se er enquiring of him concerning some points of 

‘ . = Sa P eee wilh them, an ac preserved in manuscripts, which . . . 

stian charity is not a poor old dotard l the lig “rceive ateris : 
Chrt _ ’ ; a blind . "| they regarded as of great value, the very same sacred | their religion, I poscuers d no mater! il dif 
creeping about the world, too blind to PT! books which they, in later times, found in the posses- | ference between his sentiments and mine in 
ceive the distinction between good and evil ;| sion of their brethren in Europe: and nothing ap-| the particulars then asked after; and he also 
or a fawning sycophant, too tinid to reprove) pears from any other quarter in the least to invali-| perceived [| was nearer them than he (or per- 


. . | » > ane . —— »| , ' 
the bold transgressor, and smiling with pa-| date _ the f oe In ~ last ce ais the) haps any other) had thought, which gave him 
. . } remains of a Jewish colony were discovered in ina, - — - . . 
asitical ¢ cle complacency up an , , | occas . . 6 . 
rasitical and imbec ile mt ne ee the} which had been established in that empire about the | occasion to inform me of their meeting to be 
errors and iniquities of the human race s——but} year seventy-three after Christ, perhaps even three| held the next day, at a country village called 
a vigorous and healthy virtue, with an eye| hundred years earlier. Seven hundred families of} Broughton. As I had been desirous to be 
keen to discern the boundaries between right} the en of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, ae had| rightly informed concerning that people, and 
and wrong, a hand strong and ready to help | cde tt angio sha meray te nts see them as in truth they were, I was 
a ‘ . ~ . . ae oe +. | ade 1¢1 yay over lane 0 lina, an 1cre e ier) ais ; ° a ae 
the transgressor out of his miserable condition, | founded or reinforced the colony in question. Seven- pleased with the opportunity, and the next 
a heart full of mercy for the sinner and the) teen centuries of persecution, massacre, or apostacy,| morning the Friend and I set forward to the 
sufferer ; a disposition to forgive rather than) have reduced them to a very small number. They | meeting ; and he being zealous to lave me 
to revenge, to extenuate rather than to aggra-| Aft “mil found only at Kai-zong-fu, one nae ane | further informed, and convinced of the truth of 
ity 28 *e f It to six hunared| : — r 
vate, to conceal rather than to expose, to be| eee reer a ae alien pre Scrip their way, spake of many things, as we rode 
s Ss. p i d , , B x = | S $ 
‘ severe > of) | : ls . . > ‘ . . 
kind rather than severe, to be hopeful of good tures, and had preserved them for eight hundred | #long, and with a good intent > but my mind 
rather than suspicious of evil,—but withal, the} years; but, at the end of that period, a fire destroyed | being composed, and its attention directed to- 
inflexible, immutable friend of holiness, and) their synagogue and their manuscripts. To repair) wards God, who knew I only wanted to see the 
: 7 ! . . tae ‘ . E Yon > | . S 
the equally inflexible and immutable enemy the loss, they obtained a copy of the Pentateuch, truth and not bedeceived, | could not take any 
na ¢ “ | which had belonged to a Jew who had died at Can- listinc a . — . ocn 
of sin. : 5 distinct notice of what the Friend said; which 
; ‘ ‘ ton. Not only the synagogue, but private | rggmernenn sf ; te . 2 : = 
We are not allowed, it is true, to be possessed transcripts of this manuscript. But, what)" perceiving alter some time, desisted and 
scornful and proud towards the wicked, nor) is extremely remarkable, and highly important to us,| Said no more. And then we rode some time 
Cc | ' y : ghty imp = : s : ; : 
censorious towards any ; we are not to make|is, that, besides the Pentateuch, they = differ-| together in profound silence, in which my mind 
; 7 le . sof » re j y ; of z ail Te 2 . . 
the most distant approach to the temper | ©Bt portions of the remaining parts of the oldTesta ; enjoyed a gentle rest and consolation from the 
a ak, i cae, S bolien, a ;ment, which they say they saved from a fire in the} divine and holy wessenee. Anil Ghen oe 
which says, Stand by, am joner Wan | twelfth century, and aninundation ofthe river Hoan- : — wae =n Wwe came 
thou !”? we are not to hunt for the failings of| go, A.D. 1446. With these fragments they have form-| t0 the meeting, being a little late, it was full 
others, nor, when we sce them without hunt-/ ed a supplement to the law, divided into two parts.) gathered, and | went among a crowd of people 
° ~| ver Nae _ a i . . . 7 ' . e 
ing for them, to condemn them in a tone of| The first contains small portions of Joshua and Jud-! on the forms, and sat still amon 


aes ae g them in that 
. i . | ges, the four books of Samuel and Kings complete, and | j,w. . if} 4 al retir 

arrogance , spiz acerbity : but! %°> ae E »ane! inward condition and mental retirement, my 
Arrogance, OF with a spicit of 7; Om the Psalms. The second contains some portions of 7 2 


still we must maintain that temper which, Chronicles, Nehemiah and Esther almost complete, concern being to know whether they were a 
while it reflects the beauty of a God of love, of Isaiah and Jeremiah the whole within a little, and people gathered under a sense of the enjoy- 

















no less brightly reflects his glory as a God of| of Daniel, and seven out of the twelve Minor Pro-| ment of the presence of God in their meetings; 


holiness, and a God of truth. 


phets, some fragments. Chris. Advocate. 


or in other words, whether they worshipped the 


true and living God, in the life and nature of 


; < ssthioiii s : ' Christ the Son of God, the true and only Sa- 
DRYDEN’S INVOCATION TO THE HOLY | Sugar Cane in Maryland.—A fine stalk of| yiour: and the Lord answered my desire 
GHOST. - 7 


sugar cane, four inches in circumference, and according to the integrity of my heart. For 
more than four feet high, was brought to our} not Jong after I had sat down among them, that 
‘office yesterday, from the farm of William L.| heavenly and watery cloud overshadowing my 
| Brent, Esq. in Prince George’s county, who} mind, broke out into a sweet abounding shower 
planted one or two hundred canes, by way of} of celestial rain, and the greatest part of the 


} . . av lae Tv ne 2 ' , . ° 
lexperiment in May last. ‘The cane which we} meeting was broken together, dissolved, and 
saw, appeared to be well ripened, the juice| comforted, in the 


Creator Spirit! By whose aid 
[he world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come, visit each expectant mind, 
Come, pour thy joys on human kind; 
Froin sin and sorrow set us free, 
And make us temples worthy Thee! he 
same divine and holy pre- 
‘abundant and sweet, and to all appearance as sence, and influence of the holy and heavenly 
| fine, we understood,as if it had been the product} Lord, which was divers times repeated before 
jof Louisiana. Its maturity is not alone evi-| the meeting ended ; and in the same way, by 
|dence of the extreme mildness of our present) the same divine and holy power, I had been 
autumn, but shows also, we think, that the! often favoured with before when alone, and 
plant is susceptible of being acclimated te lati-| when no eye but that of heaven beheld, or any 
tudes much higher than those to which its cul-| knew but the Lord himself, who in infinite 
ture has been hitherto confined. 


Oh, Source of uncreated Light, 

The Father's promis’d Paraclite; 
Tirice holy Fount, thrice holy Fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ! 
Come, and Thy sacred unction bring, 
To sanctify us while we sing. 


Plenteous in grace, descend from high, 
Rich in thy sev’nfold energy. 
Thou Strength of his Almighty hand, 


mercy had been pleased to bestow so great a 
Whose rule doth earth and heav’n command, 


Nat. Intel. |favour. And as the many small springs and 


ed ar ta 
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streams descending into a proper place, and 
forming a river, become more ce epand weighty ; 
even so, thus meeting with a people gathered 
of the living God into a sense of his divine and| 
living presence, through Jesus Christ the Son | 
of God and Saviour of the world, I felt an 
increase of the same joy of the salvation of God, 

and the more by how much I now perceived 1) 
had been under the like mistake as the prophet 
of God of old ; but now otherwise informed by 
a sure evidence and token, by the witness of 
the divine essential truth, in which no living 
soul can err, or be mistaken or deceived ; 
being self evident and undeniable in all those | 





who “truly know him. Our joy was full and| 
mutual, though in the efflux of many tears, as| 
in cases of the deepest and most unfeigned love; 
for the Friends there being gener rally sensible, | 
I was affected and tendered with them by the 
influence of the divine truth they knew and 
made profession of, did conclude I had been at| 
that time and not before, convinced and come 
to the knowledge or sense of the way of truth) 
among them ; and their joy was as of heaven) 
at the return of a penitent ; and mine as the) 
joy of salvation from God, in view of the work 
of the Lord so far carried in the earth, when I| 
had thought not long before there had scarce} 
been any true and living faith or knowledge of | 
God in the world. 

‘*'The meeting being ended, the peace of God} 
which passeth all the unde srstanding of natural | 
men, and is inexpressible by any language but| 
itself alone, remained asa holy canopy over my | 
mind, in a silence out of the reach of all 
words, and where no idea but the Word him- 
self can be conceived. But-being invited, 
together with the ministering Friend, to a, 
Friend’s house, I went willingly with them, but| 
the sweet silence commanded in me still re-! 
maining, | had nothing to say to any of them) 
till the Lord was pleased to draw the curtain 
and veil his presence; and then I had found my 
mind pure and in a well bounded liberty of 
innocent conversation with them. 

** After having staid there a short time, I was 
invited to dinner at the house of an ancient and 
honourable Friend at the village, where I had 
great freedom of conversation. 

‘« Being now satisfied beyond my expectation 
concerning the people of God, in whom the| 
Lord had begun, and, in a great measure, car- 
ried on a great work and reformation in the| 
earth, I determined in my own mind that day to| 
lay aside every business and thing which might| 
hinder or veil in me the enjoyment of the pre- 
sence of the Lord, whether among his people | i 
or alone; or obstruct any service whereunto 1 | 
was or might be called by him, especially things| 
of an entangling or confining nature; not re-| 
garding what the world might say, or what! 
name they might impose upon me. 

«“ The business being over which had brought! 
me into that part of the country, I returned to| 
Carlisle; where I had been but about two 
weeks, till the Friend before mentioned coming 
to town, informed me of their meeting for, 
business and affairs of their Society, and invited 
me to it, being about four miles distant. At. 
first I was a little surprised he should invite me} 
to such a meeting, and hardly thought him 
prudent in it, for though things had happened | 


| proceeded on the business of the day; 
| happened at that time that a matter of moment 
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as above, yet I had not made any outward 
profession with them, or declared myself of 
their communion, but thought I found some 
aversion rather than inclination towards it; yet 
I yielded to go, that I might see how and in 
what spirit and wisdom they managed the dis- 


'cipline and business of their Society in matters 


of religion; that I might view them a little 
more clearly in all circumstances, before | 
shou!d openly declare for their way in all things, 
(some doubts yet remaining as to some points, ) 
and whether they thoroughly agreed with the 
idea I had conceived in my ‘mind of the state 
of the church of Christ, viz. That they believe 
in God and Christ; were settled in the practice 
of Christian morality; that they were able to 
suffer any persecution or opposition for true 


| religion when thereunto ealled in the course of 


divine Providence; that the mark of the dis- 
ciples of Christ should be fairly upon them, to 
love one another, not in word and in tongue 
only, but in deed and in truth; and that they 
should be preserved by that love in uniformity 
and amity among themselves; and also be lov- 
ing and kind to al. men as occasion might offer, 


}and evince the same by doing them good and 


never any harm. ‘These qualifications I had 
| deemed sufficient to demonstrate such to be 
the children of God; brought forth in his image, 
righteousness, and true holiness, i in the mind or 
inner man. ‘The meeting being set, they had 
first a time of silence; waiting upon God (as I 
did helieve and practise) for the renewing and 
| strengthening their minds; and after that they 
and so it 


among them was debated, and not without 
warmth on both sides; but the zeal of both did 
not rise from the same root. It was concern- 
ing the manner and essence of their discipline, 
which a sect among them had opposed from 
the time of the first proposal of any discipline 
among them asa Society. The debates rising 
pretty high, and they observing me to be there, 
and most of them I doubt not having heard I 
seemed to favour their way, and being cautious 
lest I should take offence from their debates, 


not knowing the state of the case, or perhaps 


|not qualified to judge in matters so foreign to 
| me, some of them put that Friend who had 


introduced me, upon an inoffensive way to 
procure my absence, and accordingly he called 
ine aside in an outer room, offering to discourse 
onsome foreign subject; but as my mind in time 
of silence in the meeting had been comforted in 
ithe life of truth, | remained under the sense of 

t, having taken little other notice of what had 
emai in point of argument, than in what spirit 
they managed and contended on each side. 
But though I observed the Friend’s good in- 
tent in calling me out, I could take no cog- 
| nizance of what he said, for a deep thought now 
entered my mind whether they could yet be 
the people of God, since they seemed to be 
divided among themselves. The Friend ob- 
serving my silence, and that I'was under a deep 
inward concern, became silent likewise, and a 


| trouble seized him also, but of a different kind; 


for | was concerned to know the truth and on 
what side if either it might be, and he was afraid 
iI might have taken offenc e, and might depart 
from the beginning I had made among them. 


— 
And thus we remained silent for some time, 

during which I plainly observed a struggle 
between two distinct powers in the ground of 
nature working in myself, which exhibited two 
ideas or conclusions in my mind concerning the 
matter then in hand, and the spirit and persons 
then concerned as agents therein, viz. That the 
first was truth establishing himself in his own 
nature, a lawgiver and ruler in every member 
of his church and body, as alone needful to 
them who were truly so; but as he who know- 
eth all things, did foresee that many would in 
time come into that profession as of old, with- 
out any knowledge of the divine truth or work 
of it in themselves, but as thieves and rob- 
bers climbing up some other way, by educa- 
tion, tradition, imitation or sinister interests 
and worldly views, who, not being under the 
rule and law of grace in the second birth, would 
act and say for themselves contrary to the way 
of truth and church of the living God; and 
therefore in his wisdom and power working in 
the minds of the just, he had early establish- 
ed and was yet more firmly establishing, a due 
order among his people, for preserving the right 
and passing judgment and condemnation on 
the wrong and evil doers, that such who should 
profess the truth of God and yet walk contrary 
to the same, bringing forth fruits of another 
kind, might be bounded and confined by out- 
ward moral rules adapted to human reason and 
understanding. And secondly, on the other 
hand, that the spirit of this world had been, and 
still was working in the other sort to oppose all 
order and discipline, and to live loose as they 
list, without any order or account to the Society, 
though professing the same truth with them, 
and to be judged only by their own light, or 
what they called so, and accountable only to 
the spirit in themselves, though several among 
that party were only against some branches of 
the discipline already established by the body 
of the Society, and not against the whole. And 
during this time of silence, I clear! y beheld the 
contrary natures and ends of these differing 
spirits ; the one truth, the other error; the one 
light, the other darkness ; the one for moral 
virtue and a pure holy mind, and the other for 
loose, unbounded liberty; and yet these last as 
creatures, did not see the sophistry of the evil 
one to whom themselves were instruments, nor 
the snare, but intended well in their own view 
and way of conceiving things. And pro- 
portion and degree as these difficulties were 
gradually made clear in my understanding at 
that time, the load and trouble I was under 
abated, and at last my mind settled down again 
to its own centre and peace, and became se- 
rene as before, which being fully sensible of, I 
was cheerful, and said to the Friend, we may 
now return into the house, for the danger is 
entirely over. I knew thy meaning before we 
came out of the other room, and commend 
your care and caution. With this he was 
greatly pleased, and so were the rest when they 
came to know it.” 


One watch cet right, will do to try many by ; 
on the other hand, one that goes wrong 
means of misleading a whole neighbourhood. 
the same may be said of the example we individually 
set to those around us.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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THE FRIEND. 


; a Soeaee eee |of Christ, nor your holy communion in the 
GEORGE FOX. Holy Ghost, that proceeds from the Father 


In the preface to the first volume of “ Bio- and the Son, which leads into all truth.”’ 





‘on, and a chair to sit in, and a bottle to hold 
_a little water to drink. 


| It being free land, and free from all tithes 


graphical notices of Members of the Society! This epistle is dated at London, the 11th of| both great and small; and all this I do freely 


of Friends, by Henry Tuke,”’ the author gives 4th month, 1685; and in the year 1688, about 


the following, as among the inducements for|the time of the revolution, he wrote another | 


appropriating the volume to the life of George! of a similar tendency. ‘Thus did this faithful 
Fox, * who,” he observes, “ was the principal overseer watch over and encourage the flock, 
instrument in the formation of our religious) being on all occasions ready, both by word 
Society. At a time when great zeal, but| and deed, to minister to their wants ; to extri- 
much unsettlement, prevailed in the religious| cate them from their difficulties, to guard them 
world, this extraordinary man was peculiarly} against all snares, and to warn them of the 
raised up, to gather a people unto the patient| approach of that enemy, which goes about, 
waiting for Christ, and to an attention to his) either as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
secret illuminations of the soul, by that Light devour, or as a cunning serpent, endeavouring 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh) to deceive and to betray. In such services as 
into the world. Considering him in this point} these did he employ the remainder of his days, 
of view, and apprehending that his real char-| adding to them acts of liberality, both of a 
acter is but little known, on account of the| private and public nature. Of this trait of his 


valuable journal of his life and labours, pub-| conduct, it may be proper to relate some cir-| 


lished soon after his decease, being very vo-| cumstances respecting a meeting house at 
luminous, it has appeared desirable that a| Swarthmore, which was provided at his ex- 
small volume should be occupied with an} pense, and, with the ground on which it stood, 
account of him, selected from his own memoirs, | and some other adjoining, was given by him to 
with such additional matter as might be in| the Society. It will doubtless be most agree- 
manuscript only, and suitable for publication.’’| able and interesting to the reader, to be pre- 
Notwithstanding the publication of these} sented with some copious extracts from the 
biographical notices, it is highly probable that| papers which he wrote on this occasion, as 
ignorance of his real character still exists to a| they tend to exhibit his character in various 
considerable extent, and that the additional} points of view, in a very striking manner. 
matter which, previous to the publication of} “George Fox’s declared intention and mo- 
these notices, was in manuscript only, is yet|tion for his giving up Petty’s house and land 
unknown to many who would be gratified with| for ever, for the service of the Lord and the 
the information contained in it; and as the people called Quakers. 
two last chapters of the volume are principally} The eternal God, who hath, in and by his 
occupied with matters not in his own journal,/ eternal powerful arm, preserved me through 
they have been selected for the columns ofall my troubles, trials, temptations and afflic- 
“ The Friend.” tions, persecutions, reproaches, and imprison- 
Chapter 29. 1685 to 168 
epistle to Friends, on account of commotions| sanctified all these things to me,so that 1 can 
in the nation.— Account of his gift of land and say, all things work together for good to them 
meeting house at Swarthmore.— Resides prin-| that love God and are beloved of Him. 
cipally about London.—An epistle to the yearly} “ And the Lord God of the whole heaven 
meeting at York.—-Increasing infirmities.—-| and earth, and all things therein, both natura! 
His death and burial. |and spiritual, he hath been, by his eternal 
During the latter part of the reign of|arm and power, my preserver, and upholder, 
Charles the Second, and that of James the| and keeper, and hath taken care and provided 
Second, the nation was much agitated with| for me, both for temporals and spirituals, so 
popular disaffection, on which account George|that I never did want, and have been content 
Fox became exercised for his friends, Jest} and thankful with what the Lord did provide 
they should be drawn into the spirit of con-| for me. 
tending parties, and neglect an attention to| “And now the Lord hath done so much 
their own religious duties. On this account| good to me, and to his name, truth and people, 
he was concerned to write them an epistle,| to whom I have offered up my spirit, soul and 
“To caution all to keep out of the spirit of| body, which are the Lord’s, made and created 
the world, in which trouble is, and to dwell in| for his glory ; and also | do offer and give up 
the peaceable truth.” From this epistle it freely to the Lord for ever, and for the service 
may not be improper to give the following|of his sons, daughters, and servants, called 





extract: “Dear friends and brethren, what-| Quakers, the house and houses, barn, kiln, | 


ever bustlings and trouble, tumult or outrages, | stable, and all the land, with the garden and 
quarrels or strife, arise in the wor'd, keep out} orchard, being about three acres of land, more 
of them all. Concern not yourselves with|or less, with the commonings, peats, turfings, 
them; but keep in the Lord's power and peace-| moss, and whatsoever other privileges that 
able truth, that is over all such things; in| belong to it, called Swarthmore, in the parish 
which power ye seek the peace and good of all| of Ulverstone. 

men. Live in the love which God hath shed 











Writes an| ments, and carried me over them all, hath | 


«“ And also my ebony bedstead, with the 


give up to the Lord, and for the Lord's service 
/and his people's, to make it a meeting place of. 
| It is all the land and house I have in Eng- 
|land, and it is given up to the Lord; for it is 
\for his service, and for his children’s. 

“ Grorce Fox. 

“1 do and have given up Petty’s, which I 
bought of the children Susannah Fell and 
Rachel Fell, for seventy-two pounds, for God’s 
people to meet in, when they do not meet at 
Swarthmoor Hall; and let the rest of the 
ground and malt-house maintain the meeting- 
house, which may be made fit, either the barn 
or the house, as the Lord shall let Friends see 
which is best; and to slate it, and pave the way 
to it, that so Friends may go dry to their meet- 
ing. And let or set part of the house and land 
to maintain itself for ever for the Lord’s service. 
And you mav let any poor honest Friend live 
in part of the house. And so let it be for the 
Lord’s service to the end of the world; and 
for his people to meet in, to keep them from 
the winter’s cold and the wet, and the summer 
heat.” 

The foregoing extracts are from papers 
dated at Kingston-upon-Thames, the 13th of 
/12th month, and the 22d of Ist month, 1686-7, 
'which appears to have been sent to Thomas 
'Lower, who lived at Marsh Grange, in Lan- 
cashire, accompanied with a letter which also 
enters into many minutia, respecting the pro- 
‘posed meeting-house. 

* Grooses, the 28th of 2d mo. 1687. 
“Dear Tuomas, 

“ With my love to thee and thy wife, with 
thy mother, and brother, and sister, at Swarth- 
|moor, and thy children, and the rest of Friends, 
in the holy seed of life, that reigns over all. 
Dear Thomas, I have sent thee a copy of my 
‘mind concerning Petty’s, which thou mayest 
'privately show to thy mother, and the list of the 
‘names; which you that live in the country, you 
‘may know which of these are the fittest to put 
into the deed of trust. Choose out first four of 
ithe most faithful and substantial Friends in this 
list, or other that you may approve of, to join 
you four brothers, unto whom the first deed of 
trust is to be made ; and then you eight are to 
make it over by a deed of uses, to tenor twelve 
Friends more, which you may consider who 


i 








lare fit to put into that second deed. So the 


‘four names that is to be joined with you, thou 
‘must send up, as shortly as thou can, that so 
the deed may be confirmed as soon as may be. 

This will be a confirmation of what has all 
along been in thy mother’s mind; that the 
meeting will be continued at Swarthmoor. And 
jas concerning the ten or twelve Friends more, 
lunto which you are to make a deed of uses, the 
\names of them may be considered on after- 
|wards, when this isdone. And as concerning 
the meeting place itself, whether the barn or 





abroad in your hearts, through Christ Jesus ;| painted curtains, and the great elbow chair that | the house, I shall leave it to you. But if the 
in which love nothing is able to separate you| Robert Widders sent me; and my great sea|barn will do better; if you could make it wider, 


from God and Christ ; neither outward suffer-| case or cellaridge, with the’bottles in it. ‘These 
ings, persecutions, nor any thing that is below| I do give to stand in the house as heir looms, 
and without, nor to hinder or break your hea-| when the house is made use of for a meeting 
place; so that a Friend may have a bed to lie 


venly fellowship in the light, gospel and spirit 





mav be it may be better, because there will be 
the house to go into, and the ground may be 
so raised, that you may go up a step or two 
into the meeting house; and it will be more 
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And the yards are low, which 
may be raised and laid dry, and you havestones 
enough, and poor men to get them. And I would 
have all the thatch pulled off all the 
and laid in a heap to rot for manure laid 
upon the close; and let all the houses be slated, 
and the walls about it to be made substantial to 
stand, and laid in lime 


wholesome. 


house Sy 


to be 


and sand. 


-And I would have a porch made to the 
meeting place, of the common side, into the 
yard ; and with rubbish and earth as before, 
you may raise the yard and the floors. And | 
would have the meeting place large, for truth 
may increas The barn made as wide again, 
which vou may do with pillars, or otherwise, 
which | leave to thee and the workmen; «nd | 


thee take Robert Barrow’s 
If you think fit to have the kiln continued, 
you may fit it up, if it be worth the charge of 
doing. But these things I must lea 

« T would have it gone 


would have 
in it. 


} 
aavice 


ve to you 


about, and prepare 


things beforehand as soon as you can; when 
you have viewed and see what you will 
want, either lime, sand, wood, or stone. And 


I would have Robert Barrows to do it if he can. 
And I would have, xt winter, an orchard 
planted when you see fit; you may get some trees 
to set in it when thou sees fit; and I would have 
some trees set about the close, and if thou wilt 
set some of thy fir trees there, thou may. And 
when all is done and fitted completely for the 
Lord’s service and his people’s, let it stand till 
there be occasion for it; and [ desire thee to be 
very careful in this thing, and let it be done 


ne 


us 
soon as may be; for it is not for myself, but for 
the service of the Lord and his people; and let 


it be done substantially. 

‘ And as for the affairs of truth, 
ral things are pretty well, and meetings are 
quiet both in England and beyond the seas. 
And the Lord keep his people in fear and 
in humility, in this time of liberty, that they do 
not forget Him; for there ts danger in a time 
of liberty, as in a time of suffering, for that to 
get up which will not s‘and faithful ; but my 
desire is, that ail may walk worthy of the Lord’s 
mercies. with my love to you.” 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be suita- 
ble to introduce the following extract from a 
letter to Thomas Lower, when he 
copy of the feoffment deed. 
giving directions about the deed and other 
writings relating to this business, that they 
should be transcribed and entered in proper 
books, he gives the following additional direc- 
tions about proceeding in the work. 

“ And you may mind to buy all the things at 
the best hand, before hand, to be ready. And 
[ am in the same mind still, not to put any 
Friend to a farthing charge. But if Friends! 
of the meeting or there away will come with| 
their carts, and help to fete hstone, lime, wood. 
sand, or slate, I shall take it kindly; or get stone 
off the common, if need be; and you may speak 
to Joseph Sharp, for he is a willing man, to 
help in any thing. 


in the gene- 


his 


So no more, 


sent him a 
In this letter, afte: 


“And the twenty pounds of J. R.’s_ which 
you are to receive, | have and do order it for 
that service: and the fifteen pounds thou hast 
in thy hands of Jane and Robert Widders, I) 

order for that service and for the building ; and) 
the five pounds Susannah brought up I took of| 


her, and what more ye do want, when it 
wanted let me know. And so, dear 
with my love to thee and 


is 
Thomas. 
all the restof Friends, 
in the holy and peaceable truth, that is stronger 
than all they that be out of it. And God Al- 
mighty keep you in it, and in the order of it. 
Amen. 
“G, F.” 

Among the various means of develop ng 
human characters, private letters 
portant and interesting part. 


form an im- 
This is particu- 
larly the case with respect to those men, who 
may be considered as public characters, in what- 
ever line that publi 


leity may | 
Those 


save been obtained. 
who live in succeeding generations, have 
an opportunity of 


but in that 


seldom contemplating such 


persons, public ( 


ipacity in which 
they have principally acted. It seemed there- 
fore desirable to bring the more private parts of 
George Fox’s character into view by these 
extracts; for though the business to which they 
relate may be considered rather of a public 
nature, yet it has afforded an opportunity of 
estimating his private virtues; and that in a 


manner, which cannot fail of making a favoura- 
ble the mind every 
The the gift, and the expressions 
of grateful piety with which it is accompanied, 


Impression on 
liberality of 


ol reader. 


afford a ple asing idea of the donor; and when, 
to these considerations, are added the humility 
ind deference with which he refers many 


matters to his children and friends, | cannot 
but contemplate this part with admiration and 
pleasure. Ile had vearly forty 
\ an eminent ember of a Society, which 
he had been allowed to be the principal means 
of establishing; yet 
duct like lording over God’s heritage. Though 
he the authority of truth, over and 
against every thing that would lay this heritage 
“ 


now been, 


yea 


rs, 


we see nothing in his con- 


stood in 
aste; yet from various circumstances, as well 
as from these documents, he appears to have 
been preserved in much humility and love; and, 
by these means, to ‘ared him- 
self to his brethren in religious profession and 
gospel labour; 


have oreauy ende 


as will in the sequel more fully 


appear. Itis worthy of observation, that he 
takes no notice of this business in his own 
memoirs, though they are brought down to a}! 
later period of time. 


lo be continued 


The water and wine drinker contrasted. 
The water drinke 
without mucl 


many diseases 


eldes 


through life, 
yression, 


tranquilly 
1 exhil 
to 


aration or dey 


and escapes 
\ 
which he 


would otherwise be 


subject, 

The wine drinker experiences short but vivid pe- 
riods of rapture, and long intervals of gloom; he 
also more subject to disease. 


1s 
The balance of enjoy- 
ment, then, turns decidedly in favour of the water 
drinker, leaving out his t mporal prosperity and fu- 


| ture anticipations.—Dr. Jas. Johnson. 
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| beneficence, t 
sical improvement of mankind. 


FIRST MONTH, 15, 1831. 





From an English journal of last month. w 
derive the two paragraphs which follow : 


“Among the most important occurrences of the | 
past month, we are disposed to number the late pre- | 


we} 
| 
} 


enlarged philanthrepy; 





sentation of a petition 


to Parliament, (moved and 
seconded in the lower house, by two great law officers 


of the crown, the present Lord Chancellor and A tlor- 


ney General) from highly respectable ir 
liable to serve on grand juries in London, 
of whom had so served within 
abolition of capital puijishment, in 

tended by per violence, which 
prove the forerunner of many similar ires 
the legislature, on this deeply interesting subject.” 

“We rejoice ive that another mecting on the 
anti-slavery question has been he!d in Bristol, 
ventured to 


rdiV 


iduals, 
ind many 
year,) 


all 


the for 


the 
cases unat- 


} * will 
Hope Will 


sonal we 


ad ses to 


to pere e 


as we 


anticipate; at which a moderate, but 
firm petition for emancipation was triumphantly 
carried, though the assembly was made up of th 
most discordant elements, as might expected or 
every such occasion, in that city. It is however con- 
solatory to learn, that the pro-slavery partizans were 
so det idedly in the minority 


‘It should be a cause of thankfulness, that at length 
this great and solemn question 


seems tn a train to be 
| satisfactorily adjusted. The present ministers, whe 
ure deeply pledged to anti-slavery exertion, have 


indeed, in this re spect, a bright career bet 


re them 
If the eman ipation from mere disabilities of the 
Catholies of Ireland formed the chief and merited 
eulogium of their predecessors in offices how much 
more shall the abolition of the cruel wrones anc 


afflictions which oppress our enslaved { Ww shbjects 


in the colonies, be the glory of the new administra- 
tion?” 
a 
The extracts from Tuke’s life of George 
Fox, of which we have commenced the inser- 


from the 
work, and embrace some 
found in the first edition. 
calculated to introduce 


tion to-day, are second 
that 


not to be 


enelish edt- 
tion of things 
‘They are 
us toa more familiar 
acquaintance with the private character of that 
truly dignified and emiment man; and that ample 
and pleasant evidence is afforded, that it richly 
abounded with amiable, gentle, and benevolent 
traits, Who can doubt, the inte 
resting particulars of his liberal gift of the 
Swarthmore estate with the appyrtenances— 
the ebony bedstead with the painted curtains 
—the great elbow-chair tha® Robert Widders 
sent him—the cellaridge with the bottles in it 
—*to stand in the as heirlooms, when 
the house is made use of for a meeting-place; 
so that a Friend may have a bed to lie 


after reading 


house 


on, and 


a chair to set in, and a bottle to hold a little 
water to drink,’ &c. &c. 

Departed this life, at Salem, (Mass.) on the 26th 
ultimo, ALice, wife of Puitie Cuase, aged 46. In 


the demise 
briefly remarked, 


noticing of this dear friend, it may be 
that having endured a long and 
suffering illness, wherein she was favoured to expe- 
rience Divine aid and 


consolation, patience, 
signation—she 


was enabled to meet the 


and re- 
awful sum- 


| mons of her God, with joy and thanksgiving, leaving 
jan 


instructive and consoling 


testimony to those 
around her, of the glory and happiness which await 


| the final change of the true believer. 


Died, Tenth mo. 
| Bury Hill, 3 
son of R. 


29d, 1830, Roperr Barcray, of 
vear Dorking, aged 80, and great grand- 
Barclay the Apologist. He was a man of 
a truly kind friend tothe poor, 
distress, of whatever name, sect or 
country; as well as a liberal encourager of works of 
ending to promote the moral or phy- 


and to those in 
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